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For “The Friend.” 
Our Conversation. 


Only let your conversation be as becometh the 
el of Christ ;” was the language of the in- 
ed Apostle to the Philippians. And to the 
esians he writes: ‘‘ Let no corrupt communi- 
on proceed out of your mouth, but that which 
90d to the use of edifying, that it may minister 
unto the hearers.’”” Here the noble faculty 
peech, truly one of the Creator’s invaluable 
3, appears to have reference, in the limitation 
he Apostle, to the improvement both of those 
exercise it, and of those who listen to it; 
, after another precept of the same Apostle, 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
lom, but by the grace of God, we have had 
y have) our conversation in the world.” 
; cannot be denied, that in some circles we 
= often noticed with jealous fear, not only the 
ects of, with the indefinitely prolonged con- 
ation, but the almost unbridled license given 
he “unruly” member on the topics that so 
h prevail; while perhaps not a word is 
red, nor a thought indulged, in reference to 
relation of all these, with ourselves too, to that 
yen unseen, which as “‘ strangers and pilgrims” 
, with life’s most uncertain scene before us, 
should earnestly strive to be prepared for. 
s, too oft, the pleasures, the treasures, the 
*ty, the interests of the heavenly country unto 
sh, as professing christians, we claim to be 
1d, are apparently overlooked or forgotten for 
perishable and unsatisfying enjoyments of a 
and fading world. Well may we ponder 
ther the great things which our Father in 
ren has done for us—the unspeakable obliga- 
jwe are under to Him, the sustaining com- 
of His grace, with reflections upon the daily 
lays of His mercy, and wisdom, and goodness 
hether these are the blessings we dwell upon 
magnify ? or whether we do not too much lay 
ves open to the imputation of the poet in 
ting “The God that made them an in- 
er on their joy,” so as too often in the excite- 
t of social, if not frivolous conversation, to 
‘away from Him who speaketh, or would 
k to us from heaven. 
le would by no means commend formal reli- 
§ converse, least of all, what may be called 
ious cant; but instead thereof, that heartfelt 
tion and allegiance to God, which in all we 
wr do would manifest whom we professed to 


serve, as well as where our affections were placed ; 
and either more or less proximately—being ‘‘ good 
to the use of edifying””—would tend to His praise 
and glory. How much better would be a restrain. 
ed and imposing silence, which tends so much to 
our own preservation, as well as to leaven others 
into something of the gentleness and heavenly- 
mindedness of the true christian. “ Hither be 
silent,” said Pythagoras, “ or say something that 
is better than silence.” And we remember the 
testimony of a worthy man, now deceased, to the 
effect that it was good to have frequent intervals 
of silence in conversation ; in order that the mind 
might turn inward, and feel after the quickening 
power of that anointing, which alone can preserve 
and lead safely. Our own Discipline, on this sub- 
ject, has the following lively exhortation: ‘ Fre- 
quent waiting in stillness on the Lord for the re- 
newal of strength, keeps the mind at home in its 
proper place and duty, and out of all unprofitable 
association and converse, whether amongst those 
of our own or other professions. Much hurt may 
accrue to the religious mind by long and frequent 
conversation on temporal matters, especially by 
interesting ourselves unnecessarily in them ; for 
there is a leaven in that propensity, which being 
suffered to prevail, indisposes and benumbs the 
soul, and prevents its frequent ascendings in 
living aspirations towards the fountain of eternal 
life.” 

If we will but reflect how much we ourselves 
have been influenced in earlier life, as well as Jater, 
by the remarks and conversation of others, we 
cannot but have forcibly presented our correspond- 
ing influence on those with whom we more or less 
intimately associate. This very responsible talent 
of influence over others—perhaps greater, and add- 
ing to our accountability in every particular, more 
than we appreciate—is, it may be, in no respect 
more so than in the exercise of the gift of speech 
Then when those around us perceive—for out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh— 
and especially the dear children, that our affec- 
tions are most set upon the things below,—upon 
the things of this life-hold tenement of clay, not 
properly our own but lent for a season—will it not 
be, in effect, so far as our influence extends, to 
“¢ offend one of the little ones’’ that Christ alluded 
to, or to cast a stumbling-block before all? The 
fleshly mind loves words. But how desirable to 
uphold on every occasion the standard of the cross 
—to keep to the restrictions, and under the ban- 
ner of the Truth. As well as, in consideration 
of the shortness, with the great uncertainty of 
this fearfully responsible life, to heed the poet’s 
lines— 

“ Let all our meetings now be made 
Subservient to each other's good ; 


For earthly joys must quickly fade, 
Nor can they yield substantial food.” 


Perhaps in no way can our falling short in re- 
spect to the fruit of the lips be more forcibly pre- 
sented than by the conscious reflection of what 
would be our feelings, if through some sudden 
arrest or unexpected prostration by disease, the 
mind alone being free, we should have to scru- 
tinize, in retrospect, our many words, with that 


helping or hindering effect—that heaven-inviting 
or earthly leavening influence—which we have 
been instrumental in leading to. Feeling, at the 
same time, the full force of the precept of the 
Saviour, whose eyes are as a flame of fire: “ By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.” May it be that when 
the Lord’s “‘ book of remembrance” is opened, and 
we judged according to what is written therein, 
the law of love may be so engraven in the heart, 
as to have kept it near to Him, the Fountain of 
love; and who alone can cause words of christian 
love and kindness, though in the way of caution 
or reproof, to flow towards all those with whom 
we have to do. 


~~ 
For “The Friend.” 


The Pacific Railways, 


The “ Pacific Railroad’’ conveys the idea of one 
long road reaching, or to reach, from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific coast ; but in reality Congress 
has authorized the construction of several roads, 
all involving important interests, and all destined 
to aid the development of the country. 

The “Central Pacific,” starting in California, 
has been already built for more than 150 miles 
eastward, including the most difficult and costly 
portion of the work. It was necessary to cross 
the great mountain range on the eastern boundary 
of California, and to make a long tunnel through 
solid rock. Every obstacle, however, has been 
successfully overcome, and the progress of the 
work will probably be comparatively rapid here- 
after. It is supposed that the expense of making 
the next 600 miles, reaching towards Salt Lake, 
will not be greater than that of the 150 miles now 
built. 

Three roads have been authorized, commencing 
at several points on the Mississippi or Missouri 
river. The most northerly starting at St. Pauls, 
Minn., has not yet been commenced, and is pro- 
bably in the distant future. The Union Pacific 
Railroad, commencing at Omaha, Nebraska, had 
recently been finished for a distance of 465 miles, 
and was progressing at a rate which would bring 
it to the foot of the Rocky Mountains in the 
course of another month or two. About 200 
miles to the south of this, passing through the 
State of Kansas, is another road with the awkward 
title of the “Union Pacific Railway, Eastern 
Division.”” A correspondent of the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post remarks: ‘This is a clumsy nomencla- 
ture, and through it the road is easily confounded 
with. the Pacific Railroad, or the Omaha route. 
Iodeed, it was originally intended that this Kansas 
road should unite with the more northern route, 
but later explorations have suggested its diversion 
in a southerly direction, and its continuance 
through some of the fairest districts and most 
temperate climes in our vast country, until it 
reaches California, and opens a permanent way of 
communication, out of the reach of those wintry 
severities which must inevitably seriously affect 
the travel on the more northern routes. 

“There is something grand and even presump- 
tuous in the idea of building a railway through a 
vast district inhabited by Indians, buffaloes, ante- 
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Jopes and prairie dogs. Hitherto railroads have 
resulted from tbe needs of populous communities, 
and have either traversed well-peopled countries, 
or connected large towns and cities. The Pacific 
railroads reverse the usual order of things. In- 
stead of passing amid scenes of human life and 
industry, they push out into what at first appears 
to be a trackless desert, and towns spring up magi- 
cally along the route. West of the Missouri there 
are no great rivers to bear commerce or provide a 
highway for the people. Had the locomotive never 
been invented, our country this side of Kansas 
would probably have been nearly as well populated 
as under present circumstances; but there is no 
doubt that the vast fertile plains of the far West 
would remain deserts for centuries to come but 
for the railroad system. 

“To the mere tourist these western districts are 
monotonous and unattractive. A ride of a hun- 
dred miles or more displays only a tedious repeti- 
tion of rolling prairie, less grand to the eye than 
the perfectly flat prairie district of Illinois, and 
unvaried by trees, excepting along the banks of 
the muddy Kansas river. Indeed, this district is 
not much unlike Central Russia in its general ap- 
pearance, and the rivers, slow and soiled in their 
waters and passing between their precipitous 
walls of muddy clay, strikingly resemble the 
Russian streams. But this dull, uninteresting 
country is capable of vast changes. ‘The Russian 
svil is sterile. The Kansas soil is fertile. Trees 
will grow on these prairies if once planted, while 
for agriculture and tillage they are all that can be 
desired. Comparing the Kansas farms and their 
rich virgin soil with the stony, stumpy acres 
through which the New England farmer has to 
toil for years and years, it seems wonderful that 
New England is not wholly deserted for the West. 
Already, indeed, the comparison is having its 
natural effect, and the best young blood of our 
oldest States is the vitalizing force of our newest 
territories. 

‘These Kansas farms can, moreover, be had for 
the asking. The government will give a farm to 
any man who will settle upon it, the legal formali- 
ties for receiving the land costing about fifteen 
dollars. Other lands can be purchased for five 
ard six dollars an acre, though on the line of the 
railway it costs more. Lots in the towns which 
have so plentifully sprung up along this railroad 
cost in proportion to the size of the town, or the 
advantages of their location.” 

It is a remarkable and most encouraging cir- 
cumstance, that each of these unfinished roads 
has a large and profitable business already. As 
quickly as the successive sections are finished, 
locomotives and cars are needed to send forward 
the passengers or freight awaiting transportation. 
On the ‘“‘ Central Pacific,” the ‘Union Pacific,”’ 
and the “Union Pacific Railway, Eastern Divi- 
sion,” the rails have probably been laid for about 
900 miles. 

As the roads are thrown forward westward, 
towns grow up and settlements are formed with 
marvellous rapidity. One named Ellsworth, about 
two hundred miles west of the Missouri river, 
built upon a hitherto uninhabited plain, had, it is 
stated, in two months a population of 1500 per- 
sons. The buffalo, antelopes and wolves, retreated 
into the yet undisturbed wilderness, keeping out 
of the way of the strange intruders upon their ae- 
customed haunts. 


———_~o———____. 


Health, peace, content, and domestic tender- 
ness are the sweets of life; and they often smile 
more brightly on the humble roof of virtuous in- 
dustry, than on the mansions of the rich. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Ritualism. 5 
The attention of the religious world, especially 


cross. A curtain may hang at each end o 
altar, and the crucifixion carved in the rered 
‘‘ Description of all the objects is impos 


of the members of the Episcopal Church, has of but the character and novelty of many will b 


latter years been much drawn to the attempts to 
introduce into that society a variety of rites and 
ceremonies similar to those practised by the 
Roman Catholic Church, which were supposed to 
have been laid aside at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The following criticism on a recent work 
entitled ‘‘ Directorium Avglicanum,” taken from 
an English periodical called ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 
may give to the readers of “The Friend,” some 
idea of how rapidly a portion of the Church of 
England seem to be sliding back into those things 
which their forefathers were led to bear testimony 
against. If the christian church could fully and 
feeliagly unite in the belief and practice of the 
great truth—that Divine worship consists in com- 
murvion between the soul and its Creator, that 
where this inward and spiritual communion does 
not exist, all outward actions are of no avail—the 
axe would indeed be laid to the root of the tree 
of ritualism. So strong is the ,tendency of the 
buman mind to substitute the means for the end, 
that where symbols are used to represent spiritual 
ideas, the ideas themselves are wholly or partially 
lost sight of, and the sacredness is attached to 
the symbol. This is the origin of all idolatry, 
and to us there seems to be an idolatrous tendency 
in attaching so much importance and sacredness 
to vestments and ceremonies, attitudes and ges- 
tures. 

‘Strange and grotesque objects have been 
brought forth from ancient hiding-places, absurd 
gestures and postures are practised, and priestly 
pretensions are made, which our fathers never 
dreamed would be revived outside the Church of 
Rome. As a handbook or guide to this new wor- 
ship, or attempted restoration of medizxval worship, 
the “ Directorium Anglicanum”* has been pub- 
lished. It contains over four hundred pages, and 
sundry pictures, to show our clergy what they 
ought to wear; and dramatic will be the effect if 
they are obedient pupils. The whole system is 
intensely Romish, and wants very little but an 
acknowledgment of the Pope to be altogether so. 

“ According to Dr. Lee and his party, the 
Eucharist is the one central act of christian wor- 
ship. Hence the communion service is put first 
in the ‘ Directorium ;’ and, because they view the 
Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice, the book gives ample 
details concerning the ‘altar.’ The ‘altar’ is to 
be of certain dimensions, its top is to be of one 
slab, without fracture or blemish, &c. Behind it 
is to be a ‘dossal-cloth, reredos, painting, or 
triptych,’ with a cross in front. Cerecloth is to 
be laid on the altar slab, over it a super-frontal, 
before it a frontal or an antependium. Along the 
back is the super-altar, altar-gradine, or retable, 
bearing two lights with a metal cross between, 
and flower vases. Three linen cloths are to lie 
upon the super-frontal, one of them with five 
crosses worked upon it corresponding with the five 
crosses on the altar-stone ; indeed, all altar linen 
and priestly vestments should be marked with a 


* “The Directorium Anglicanum ; being a Manual of 
Directions for the right celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, for the saying of Matins and Evensong, and for 
the performance of other rites and ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the ancient use of the Church of 


dent by the names they bear: credence, pis 
aumbrye, sedilia, chalice, paten, burse, ca 
sticks, incense, cassock, amice, alb, stole, ma 
girdle, chasuble, dalmatic, tunic, mitre, g 
sandals, pastoral staff, crozier, pall, tippet, bi 
amyss, and many others equally strange. 
vestments and ornaments are to be of certain 
cise patterns, materials, and colors, and th 
cials are to observe exactly divers forms and 
monies from the moment they put their ap 
on to the moment they take it off. Bowing 
kneeling, crossing and genuflexion, and 
attitudes and gestures, are carefully prese 
The entire system is most elaborate, and req 
no small study and practice before it ca 
learned and carried out. The lighted cand 
noon-day, and the smoking incense, are a 
the simplest incidents in this dramatic ex 
tion. 

“At p. 330 we find a list of ‘ornaments ¢ 
Church,’ including a far larger array than w 
met with in any ordinary Popish place of wor 
As an example, we copy the portion relati 
what is called the ‘ credence,’ a small side 
placed near the communion-table :—‘ The cr 
viz., one cruet or flagon for the wine; one 
for the water of mixture; a canister for wafe 
breads; a spoon ; a perforated spoon ; one offe 
basin or alms-dish ; offertory bags; a chalice- 
of linen and lace for veiling the blessed sacrat 
a metal basin ; ciborium and a metal plate ; sv 
maniples or napkins; ampulla (only used i 
consecration of churches and in anointing the 
in which latter case it is called the Holy Oil & 
—the ampulla is also used in the coronatior 
vice.”) Equally abundant provision is req 
for the sacrarium, the piscina, the chance 
nave, the sacristy, &c.” 


Eggs by Weight—A dozen of eggs isa 
more definite quantity than a dozen of pote 
but still a very indefinite quantity. A doz 
eggs from little, scrawny, ill-kept chickens 
for the same price as a dozen from large, 
kept fowls, while the difference between th 
as great as the disparity between the hens 
laid them. Purchasers in the market take 
chances for big and little, and each gets 
average. But it is not so with producers 
here is where the injustice occurs. The man 
raises choice fowls and keeps them in good ¢ 
tion, sells large, rich eggs for the same pric 
dozen that is paid for others one-third sm 
This operates as a discouragement to raising 
hens, and as a premium on poor ones. 

A writer in the Canada Farmer insists 
eggs should be sold by the pound, as well as 
and butter, and gives the difference in the av 
weight of a dozen of eggs from different bree 
fowls, as follows : 


Common fowls, . ‘ lib 6 o 
Spanish, . s : lib 940 
Gray Dorking, lib 10 o: 


Gray Dorking and Brama 1 tb 14 0 
Gray Dorking and Cochin 1 tb 153-0 
These are the differences in the average w 
from different breeds. Should we compa 
poorest specimens of the poorest breeds, wit 


England. With plan of chancel, and illustrations of| best specimens of the best, we would find a d 


such ornaments of the Church, and of the ministers 
thereof, at all times of their ministration, (as) shall be 
retained, and be in use, as were in this Church of Eng- 
land, by the authority of Parliament, in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward the Sixth.” Third edition. 
Edited by the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.O.L. 


ence of fully one half, and yet all are sold « 
same price. We buy and sell nothing at so 
an adjustment of quantity to price as eggs, e. 
when we buy wood by the load. Even 2 
and peaches, when sold by number, have the 


sted to the size. 
yg.— Wisconsin Farmer. 


Ve give the following communication for the 
y good sentiments it contains, though the 
or has evidently misunderstood the meaning 
he essay to which allusion is made. That 
‘people may be greatly tried with drowsiness 
eeting there can be no doubt, but there was 
tention to convey any other idea than that, 
wrnest wrestling and seeking Divine help it 
1 be overcome.—EDIrTor. | 


f For “The Friend.” 
hilst I wish to be tender of the feelings of 
y one, I also feel that I must not be altogether 
t when in my view, anything is thrown be- 
the public that has a tendency to encourage 
tice so inconsistent as drowsiness or sleep- 
n our meetings for worship. If I have taken 
tht view of the matter contained in “The 
ad” a few weeks back relative to the “thorn 
ie flesh,’’ the idea is there put forth thatthe 
mubecoming behaviour of sleeping in meet 
or at least of being worried with sleep, is 
thing permitted for our good. Oh! no. J 
I may uvhesitatingly say that He whom we 
thus assembled to worship, will arise for the 
wrestlers, and enable them to know a gather- 
is under his canopy, and be made to feel that 
our in his presence is better than a thousand 
vhere. 
» such as are thus tried I would say, He, if 
ht unto, will change the dull, drowsy, lifeless 
ing, at least at times, into a feast of fat things; 
instead of dreading the hard struggle you 
rgo to keep awake, you will greet the return- 
day and hours for meeting with joy: being 
led to cast every drowsy feeling under foot. 
ome this may seem a hard task, but let me 
hee, my brother, or my sister, have we a hard 
er? or doth He require that of us which He 
not enable us to perform? Surely none will 
-its being mockery to go to meeting and go 
am aware that we may have our minds occu- 
with vain thoughts, altogether displeasing to 
whom we are professing to worship, and 
be far other than true worshippers, though 
igers to a feeling of drowsiness. Let each 
of us, then, wrestle for ability to overcome 
to perform that worship which is acceptable 
he Divine sight: not indulging in vain or 
ag thoughts, one meeting-day after another, 
ranking the snares of the enemy with the 
tions of patient sufferers who may have long 
e the pains of the body; many of whom are 
city set on a hill which cannot be hid, diffus- 
light to all around; choice vessels in the 
ter’s house, sounding forth his praise in the 
uage of a meek and quiet spirit. To these 
ae say, Go on patient sufferers, keep your eyes 
le unto Him who can release you when He 
meet, and will support you through every 
tive scene, and in his own time say, “It is 
igh.” But to those who sleep in our meetings 
guld say, Arise! shake yourselves from the 
ay’s grasp, apply unto the Fountain of all 
Land strength, and you will find Him to be a 
ker of the evil one in every temptation, and 
not permit the true, unceasing wrestler to 
k instead of worshipping Him when assembled 


4 purpose. 

at is more discourging to the young when 

ubled for divine worship, than to see those to 
hey look up to as examples, striving with 

i Sarely it would be vain for such to invite 


But big or little, an egg is | 'ife. 


THE FRIEND. 
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Ah! my dear friends, were we enough con- 
cerned to show to the world that we are walking 
in the footsteps of our worthy predecessors ; many 
of whom sealed their allegiance to the testimonies 
of the gospel with their blood; but which testi- 
monies, not a few among us are trampling on, or 
esteeming them of but little importance, prefer- 
ring to be considered a man amongst men rather 
than be counted a fool for Christ’s sake; I say 
were we enough concerned to support these testi- 
monies uncompromisingly, in the face of the 
worldly wise, how inviting would our meetings 
for Divine worship be: a people gathered under 
the holy canopy of the Almighty, partaking of 
his lifegiving presence, and whose every day walk 
spoke in stronger language than words, that their 
treasures were not on earth. From such the invi- 
tation would go forth, Come and follow us as we 
are following Christ. 

Oh ! that all Friends would be persuaded to lay 
these things to heart before some of us who might 
be prepared to fill the vacant places of those faith- 
ful ones who have been gathered to their eternal 
rest, may be cast out and others be called in who 
will stand for the law and the testimony ; not 
sleepers but true worshippers, seeking to possess 
the life of Christ, which is the soul of christianity, 
and without which the highest professions are 
unavailing and unacceptable. Oh! that we may 
come to know that because He liveth we live also. 


Religious Persecution in England.—A dis- 
senter named JForstee is in jail at Tantan, Somer- 
setshire, for the crime of having refused to pay a 
church rate of a few shillings. He was sued in 
the Bishop’s Court, and condemned to pay costs 
amounting to something more than £147. As he 
was too poor to pay this sum, his property, at last 
accounts, was soon to be sold. He will be left 
without a penny, a warning to all other dissenters 
to let the Hstablishment pick their pockets with- 
out making any resistance. 

The second case is that of Job Smeeton, tenant 
farmer at Sibbertoff, Northamptonshire. He voted 
against the imposition, in a double sense, of a 
church rate, refused to pay his quota, and was 
notified by the agent of his landlord, the honor- 
able F. W. C. Villiers, to vacate his farm. Ina 
manly letter to Villiers, J. Smeecton says: 

‘“‘T am the oldest tenant upon your estate in 
this neighborhood, myself and my father having 
occupied some part of it for upwards of sixty 
years. We have also, although nonconformists, 
been recently solicited to contribute towards the 
restoration of the parish church, and have cheer- 
fully complied. Ishould, therefore, have thought 
that an English gentleman, especially one bearing 
the name of Villiers, would have hesitated before 
adopting so extreme and peremptory a proceeding. 
Similar acts on the part of churchmen, both 
clerical and lay, in this neighborhood have already 
attracted some public attention ; so I confess to 
no special surprise at the course you have thought 
fit to pursue. Your neighbor, Captain Ashby, of 
Naseby Woolleys, refused a farm to the late 
Henry Smeeton simply, solely and avowedly be- 
cause he was a nonconformist. Even in this 
village we have seen a little girl turned out of the 
national school —though the school had been 
partly built by public mvney—because the parents 
of the child, being members uf a Baptist church, 
had not had her christened.” * * * JT will 
not trouble you with the reasous why, as a non- 
conformist, I object to be compelled to pay for the 
support of avother man’s religion. With those 
reasons every intelligent Englishman is already 


familiar; and large majorities of the House of 


shall no longer exist, and that church rates shall 
be abolished. And Iam thankful to know that 
the reformed Parliament will amend some other 
matters that at present are at issue between 
churchmen and ourselves. In conclusion, I thank 
you for the explicitness of your agent’s note. 
You will have the satisfaction of being one of the 
last of English landlords who turned out of his 
farm a tenant because he refused to pay church 
rates.”’—, Post. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 

Oh ! that children and all people would be care- 
ful in their very early years, and as they grow up 
and advance in life, to mind the “reproofs of in- 
struction” in their own breasts; they are known 
to be “the way of life,”’ divine life to the soul. 
This something, though they know not what it is, 
that checks them in secret for evil, both before 
and after they yield to the temptation, warning 
them beforehand not to touch or taste, and after- 
wards condemning them if they do so; and in- 
wardly inclining them to a life of religion and 
virtue—this is the very thing, dear young people, 
whereby God worketh in you, to will and to do;° 
and by which he will if you cleave to it, and work 
with it, enable you to work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling before him. Despise it 
not, do no violence to its motions ; love it, cherish 
it, reverence it ; hearken to its pleadings with you ; 
give up without delay to its requirings, and obey 
its teachings. It is God’s messenger for good to 
thy immortal soul : its voice in thy streets is traly 
the voice of the living God: its call is a kind in- 
vitation to thee from the throne of grace. Hear 
it, and it will lead thee; obey it, and it will save 
thee: it will save thee from the power of sin and 
Satan ; it will finally lead thee to an inheritance 
incorruptible in the mansions of rest, the house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.— 
From the Journal of Jacob Scott. 


The Earth Eaten by the People of Bornec.— 
The London Chemical News gives the composi- 
tion of the clay which is eaten so extensively by 
the natives of Borneo. It states that some years 
ago the manager of the Orange-Nassau colliery, 
near Zandjermasin, in the island of Borneo, found 
that many of his workpeople (natives) consumed 
large quantities of a kind of clay; a sample of 
this material was forwarded to Batavia for analy- 
sis, and the following is the result in 100 parts: 


Pitcoal resin (organic matter volatile at red heat) 15.4 
Pure Carbon Ny - -s 15.9 
Silica zs t 38.3 
Alumina ds £ 27.7 
Iron pyrites ut a A 2.7 

100.0 


The Distance of the Sun from the Earth—At 
the recent meeting of the American Association 
for the advancement of science, Prof. Newcomb 
read a paper, on a “new determination of the 
distance of the sun,” the calculations having been 
made at the Washington Observatory. ‘Ten years 
since astronomers began to suspect that the value 
of the sun’s distance found by Encke from the 
transits of Venus, observed in 1761 and 1769, 
was largely in error. This distance, 95,300,000 
miles, had long been received as the standard. 
But all the modern tests which could be applied 
to it indicated that it was about three millions of 
miles too great. In the year 1862 circulars were 
issued independently from the observatories of 
Washington and Pulkowa, (the Russian national 
observatory situated near St. Petersburg, ) inviting 
the codperation of astronomers everywhere in a 


youth to come away from the vanities of|Commons have resolved that such an anomaly| general attempt to determine the parallax of Mars 


at apposition of that year. The plan was gener- 
ally adopted, and nearly every active observatory 
in the world engaged in the observations, which 
occupied ten weeks. It was the most extended 
codperate effort on the part of astronomers which 
had been made during the century. 

Through the pressure of other duties and the 
illness of the astronomer who had proposed the 
work, the Pulkowa observatory had not been able 
to undertake the discussion of this great mass of 
observations, so that for five years their result re- 
mained unknown. Last winter an arrangement 
was made between the observatories at Washing- 
ton and Pulkowa, by which this discussion was 
placed in possession of the speaker, to be executed 
and published by authority of the Naval Observa- 
tory. It is now complete, and the sun’s distance 
is determined to be 92,340,000 miles, and the 
velocity of light is thus reduced to 185,500 miles 
per second.—Scz. Amer. 


Original. 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
“Wisdom is the grey hair to man, and unspotted life, 
old age.” Prov. ' 
She ’though her years scarce numbered a decade, 
Was in experience old, and truly wise 
Above earth’s wisdom. In the school of Christ 
She had received instruction, and had learn’d 
To overcome all self, which is indeed 
High knowledge, seldom taught, but of much worth. 
To other minds, in condescending love, 
She sacrificed superior judgment ; 
And, unto those she better far might teach, 
Would patient listen. She has gone from Harth 
Her daily ministrations closed to all : 
With whom she had companionship ;—no more 
Her voice instructively shall speak—no more 
Her bright example! in another world 
She breathes a purer ether, and her lips 
Now sing Hosannas unto Him who holds 
The key of Heaven’s gate; who has declared, 
‘“ Except ye be converted, and become 
Like children, teachable, obedient, 
Ye shall in no wise enter.” 
Ninth mo. 1867, 


oe 


CHRIST’S SYMPATHY. 
If Jesus came on earth again, 
And walked and talked in field and street, 
Who would not lay his human pain 
Low at those heavenly feet? 


Selected. 


And leave the loom, and leave the lute, 
And leave the volume on the shelf, 

To follow Him, unquestioning, mute, 
If ’twere the Lord himself? 


How many a brow with care o’erworn, 
How many a heart with grief o’erladen, 
How many a man with woe forlorn, 
How many a mourning maiden, 


Would leave the baffling earthly prize, 
Which fails the earthly weak endeavour, 
To gaze into those holy eyes, 
And drink content for ever! 


His sheep along the cool, the shade, 
By the still watercourse He leads ; 

His arms upon His breast are laid ; 
His hungry ones He feeds. 


And I, where’er He went would go, 

Nor question where the path might lead 
Enough to know that here below 

I walked with God, indeed ! 


If it be thus, O! Lord of mine, 
In absence is Thy love forgot; 

And must I, when [ walk repine, 
Because I see Thee not? 


If this be thus, if this be thus, 

Since our poor prayers yet reach Thee, Lord; 
Since we are weak, once more to us 

Reveal the living Word! 


O! nearer to me, in the dark 

Of life’s low hours, one moment stand, 
And give me keener eyes to mark 

The moving of Thy hand. 


’ 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
LIGHT. 
Hark! through the dense and misty air 
There is rising slowly a startled prayer, 
A piercing cry through the gathering night, 
A wild entreaty—“ O, give us light !” 
And straining eyes through the darkness peer, 
Earnestly asking if day be near. 


Light! Light! For we cannot see 

Things as they are and ought to be! 
Dangers are round us—and QO, for light 

To read the directions of God aright ! 

His ‘ hand-writing” is clear and wise: 

O! that the darkness would leave our eyes! 


Light for the rich, for they do not know 
The duties that from their station grow ! 
Light for the scorned and trodden poor, 
To help them to suffer and still endure! 
Light for the nations that groaning lie 
Neath the weight of darkness and misery ! 


Light to live in this troublous time, 
When terror gathers in every clime; 
Light to die, to dispel the gloom 
That curtains grimly the opening tomb, 
O Thou who dwellest where there is no night, 
Hear us in heaven—O, give us light! 
Marianne Farningham. 


American School Books for Japan.—A singu- 
lar evidence of the rapid extension of the English 
language is shown in the fact that in future it is 
to be the basis of study in the public schools of 
Japan, and that American schoo! books are to be 
used without any attempt to translate them into 
the native language. The Japanese Commis- 
sioners, who recently visited this country, after 
official consultation, gave G. P. Putnam & Co. an 
order for supplying their government with the 
books hereafter to be used. The first shipment of 
these books was made recently, by way of the 
Isthmus and San Francisco. It consists of sixty 
cases, weighing about ten tons, including the fol- 
lowing : 

13,000 copies of Elementary Arithmetics, 
Readers, Grammars and Geographies—Colton’s, 
Guyot’s, Cornell’s, Felter’s, Saunder’s, Sheldon’s, 
Quackenbos’s. 

1,000 copies of works of Wells, Youmans, 
Cummings, Hitchcock, St. John, Kiddle, and 
others on Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, 
Physiology and Astronomy. 

2,500 Webster’s Dictionaries, of different kinds. 

600 Goodrich’s School Histories. 

200 Tenney’s Natural History. 

100 German and French Dictionaries. 

400 Military Books, assorted. 

100 works on Practical Science, assorted. 

100 Guyon’s Wall Maps. 

10,000 Specimen Writing Books. 

30 Wheaton and Woolsey’s Works on Interna- 
tional Law. 

Putnam’s Dictionary of Dates. 

Price’s Magnetic Globes. 

Sheldon’s Reading Charts. 

Medical Books, &c. 

—N. American. 


Harvesting in Japan. 

By the middle of May the rape, wheat, and 
barley fields begin to turn, and under the warm 
sun this ripening is rapidly perfected. Harvest- 
ing begins about May 25, and lasts through June. 
These dates are particularly for the country about 
Yeddo Bay. And now, in whatever direction we 
may look, is seen smoke rising from every hillside 
and valley. The farmers are pulling the rape. 
The dry stalks are gathered in heaps, the seed is 
trodden out, the refuse is burned, and the ashes 
carefully saved for manure. The few days that 
are required for the rape harvest bring forward 
the barley to its ripening. The barley harvest is 


still going on when the wheat and later rape ¢ 
in, making the month of June a busy hai 
month. The wheat and barley are cut with ¢ 


knives, a rude kind of sickle. The morni 
work is laid in the sun to dry, and in the a 
noon the heads are whipped or cut off by a hat 
of bamboo, or sometimes of iron, resemblit 
rake with close-set, short pointed teeth. 1] 
are spread on the ground to catch the fal 
heads, and then the grain is beaten out wi 
clumsy flail. The threshed grain is winnowe 
gathered in baskets and taken to the farm) 
where stands a farm mill, exact counterpart 
those found in every New England farmya 
quarter of a century ago. Hach day’s wor 
cleared up as it goes along. But oftentimes 
harvest season is interrupted by frequent r: 
when the Japanese employ a process peculi: 
themselves. The grain is gathered in the sl 
and carried to some convenient spot, where a 
is lighted. The farmer holds a handful of 
sheaf in one hand, and with a lighted wis; 
straw in the other singes the bearded heads 
they fall from their stalks in a heap at their | 
This process is repeated till all the grain has | 
treated in like manner, and the fire, though 
cient to singe the awns and burn off the st 
appears to do no injury to the berry. The 

warm heap is gathered up and taken to the fe 
house, where the grain is beaten out on 
granary floor of hard earth or oystershell | 
and after this scorching separates readily 1 
the remaining chaff. When the winnowio 
done in the open fields, as it more commonl. 
this generally falls to the women’s share. 
there is a fine breeze blowing, the winnowin 
done by the simple process nature indicates. 
the breeze is wanting, a fan made of the 

spread fibers of the palm-leaf, covered with pa 
supplies it. ‘Whose fan is in his hand,” 

the ancient record; and the old custom 

holds from Judea’s hills across the steppe 
Asia to these isles of the sea. 


The Malay’s Test of Honesty —A New } 
land sea captain, who visited “India beyond 
Ganges,” was boarded by a Malay merchan 
man of considerable property, and asked if he 
any tracts which he could part with. 

The American, at a loss how to account 
such a singular request from such a man, inqui 
“What do you want of tracts? you cannot | 
a word of them.” ‘True, but I have a use 
them, nevertheless. Whenever one of your oc 
trymwen, or an Englishman, calls on me to tr 
I put a tract in his way, and watch him. Ii 
reads it soberly, and with interest, I infer tha 
will not cheat me; if he throws it aside with | 
tempt, or a profane oath, I have nothing mor 
do with hin—I cannot trust him. 


The Human Hand.—From the shoulder 
the tips of the fingers there are thirty-two dist 
bones, curiously articulated one with anot 
which could not be imitated with any expecta 
of success, viz.: one shoulder-blade, one 
bone, one arm-bone, two in the fore-arm, eig 
the carpus or wrist, five in the palm of the h 
two in the thumb, and twelve in the fin 
Next to move those thirty-two bones in all 
directions they are designed to act, there 
perfect labyrinth of delicate cordage, 
when separated and distinctly displayed, sl 
that there are forty-six muscles—and some a 
mists make more—to extend, bend, turn, el: 
unclench, nip, squeeze, and make all the n 
ments which we can give the arm and han 
simply willing to do so. - 
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jut in order that the mind may hold. positive 


A Great Bridge.—The bridging of the British 


rol over those thirty differently formed boves|Channel is still thought feasible by scientific men, 
the forty-six muscles, of which no two are|both in England and France, and is preferred to| we were introduced to a household favorite, of its 


e, there are long nerves running like tele- 
phic wires from the arm-pit to the smallest fibre 
very muscle. From the plexus in the axilla, 
arm-pit, the nerves hold communication, 
ugh the intervention of other nerve-threads, 
y the brain. One set of nerves, or rather 
zraph cords, convey messages to the fingers, 
another set send back word to the brain of 
reception of the order, and how business is 
iring. 

esides all these complications, to nourish and 
) the several parts vitalized, there are arteries, 
s, lymphatics, absorbents, exhalent tubes and 
ues almost beyond enumeration, to keep the 
le in working order. And when in good 
lition what power it exerts! It conveys an 
fable language, which even brute animals 
erstand. It menaces, invites, repels, or gives 
acter and grandeur to the expressions of an 
or. It is a hammer, a vice, a punch, wrench, 
ver, a pry, a force, and a mighty power by 
sh the pyramids were reared, cathedrals called 
being from the hardest quarries; and all that 
Mazing, surprising, delicate or culculated to 
nee civilization in art, literature and science, 
complished by those wonderful instruments— 
an hands. 


ponges.—M. Newton’s Travels and Discov- 
; in the Levant contains the following in 
tence to the sponge-divers of the Isle of 
impos, who sail in a fleet of caiques for the 
t of Asia Minor and Syria during May, and 
up annually $80,000 worth of sponge :— 
1e diver descends, holding a flat stone in both 
ls, to assist him in sinking, to which stone a 
is fastened. When he gets to the bottom he 
this flat stone under his arm and walks about 
varch of sponges, putting them in a net hung 
id his neck as fast as he uproots them; he 
| pulls the cord as a signal, and is drawn up 
n. It is said that the divers can descend to 
epth of thirty fathoms, and that they can 
ain under water for as long a period as three 
utes. From inquiries which I have made, it 
| not appear that they are often cut off by 
ks, though these monsters are not unfrequent 
he southern part of the Archipelago. It is 
ible that the rapid descent of the diver may 
@ away this fish, who generally seizes his 
fon the surface. A Calymniote told me that 
most terrible sensation he had ever experi- 
1d was finding himself close to an immense 
at the bottom of the sea. 
sponge is a parasitical substance of a caustic 
ire. This often bursts when the sponge is 
ended round the diver’s neck, and the liquid 
intains causes deep ulcers in his flesh.” Be- 
exportation the sponges are cleansed and 
ad out in fields to dry. Acres of them may 
} be seen exposed in fine weather. Sponges 
sold by weight, and formerly the weight used 
e increased by introducing a little sand. To 
ent this fraud, the merchants insist upon their 
ig filled with as much sand as they can hold, 
as this amount can be accurately calculated, 
8 deducted from the gross weight. Hence 
8 the deposit of sand which a new sponge 
es at the bottom of the basin. . 


q ———_~ > 


Vhat a pity’it is that this earth, which is so 
of God’s goodness, should be so empty of his 
j; and that of the multitudes that live upon 

- nty, there are so few that live to His 


Under the root of| he met. 


the project of constructing a tunnel under the 
sea. A French engineer bas made a plan fora 
bridge, which is greatly praised by the Paris 
Moniteur. According to that journal, the bridge 


A Tame Lion.—When visiting the French 
officer in command at Medeah, General Marey, 


kind as peculiar as Prince Puckler Muskau’s 
Abyssinian :—“ In a few minutes the door opened, 
and the lion entered the room, the man only lead- 
ing him by a tuft of the mane. He was a mag- 


would be broad enough to hold a double line of| nificent animal, two years old, and full grown, all 


railway, a carriage-road and path for foot-passen- 
gers. 
shops along this Dover and Calais road which, 
once established, would, no doubt, become a very 
popular thoroughfare; and half way across there 
would be a restaurant. The bridge would rest 
on a series of thirty-two vertical, rectangular iron 
piles, each pile to be about 670 feet high and 
335 feet broad. The depth of the channel be- 
tween the two points named is found to be not 
over 135 feet, so that the bridge would be about 
535 feet above the sea level. The journal quoted 
continues that in building the bridge the first 
step taken would be to connect the iron piles by 
means of sixteen cables of plaited wire, stretched 
in parallel lines from Shakspeare’s Cliff, on the 
English side of the channel, to Cape Blane Nez, 
on the French side, a distance of about twenty 
niles. The body of the bridge would thus be 
formed of iron tresses stretched from pile to pile. 
The French engineer believes that he could hang 
a suspension bridge across the channel from cliff 
to cliff. In his eyes it is only a question of pro- 
portion, and he argues that if a wire of a certain 
strength and thickness will hang extended be- 
tween two given points, then if the strength and 
thickness of the wire be increased, the distance 
between the points may be increased propor- 
tionately. The proposed bridge may be looked 
upon as a succession of bridges from pile to pile. 
Several objections to the monster bridge are an- 
ticipated by the inventor and provided against. 
The iron piles, for instance, would not be nice 
things for a vessel to run against; but they would 
be of great value as lighthouses, and accordingly 
each pile would be fitted with a signal light 
The cost of this Anglo-French bridge is estimated 
at $80,000,000, and so sanguine is the French- 
man that it can be built, that he has deposited his 
plans with the Board of Public Works, and 
actually proposed to form a bridge-building com- 
pany with $80,000,000 capital. 


There would also be space for a row of| made a respectable appearance. 


but his mane, which, although but a foot long, 
He did not seem 
to care about our being strangers, but walking 
about the room like a large dog, permitted us to 
take liberties with him, such as patting him, 
shaking a paw, and making him exhibit his teeth 
and claws. He showed, however, a marked pre- 
dilection in favor of his old acquaintances, and 
lying down before them, turned on his back to 
be scratched. After a scratch or two he began 
to yawn, and was fairly settling himself for a 
nap, when a cigar was puffed into his face,—a 
proceeding he evidently did not approve of. Ris- 
ing in a hurry, curling up his lips, and wrinkling 
his nose, he exposed to view a splendid set of 
teeth,—a sure sign he was not pleased; a hearty 
sneeze seemed to restore him to good temper; and 
bearing no malice, he returned a friendly pat, 
bestowed upon him by Captain Martenot, who had 
been the aggressor, by rubbing his head carress- 
ingly against his knees.”’—Kennedy’s Algeria 
and Tunis. 


Selected for “ The Friend” 

John Bowron, after having preached the gospel 
for fifty-one years, finding his strength decay, de- 
sired his son Henry to go to a meeting and ac- 
quaint Friends, that his days were almost spent, 
which he having done, many Friends came to see 
him. Two days after, he arose without help, and 
came cheerfully forth of his chamber, took his 
grandchildren by the hand, saying, ‘*Stay with 
me, go not away, for [am taking my journey to 
a city, New Jerusalem, that needs not the light 
of the sun, nor the light of the moon, for the 
Lord God and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
He adds, ‘‘ Zion is a precious habitation: he that 
dwelleth within the gates of Zion shall never 
want.” Again, ‘What can be expected? I have 
seen the wonders of God, both by sea and land. 
The sea saw the wonders of God, and fled, and 
Jordan was driven back.” He died the 5th day 
of the Highth month, 1704. Aged seventy-seven 


The Secret.— TI noticed,’ said Franklin, “ a| years. 


mechanic, among a number of others, at work on 
a house erecting but a little way from my office, 
who always appeared to be in a merry humor; 
who had a kind and cheeerful smile for every one 
Let the day be ever so cold, gloomy, or 
sunless, a happy smile danced like a sunbeam on 
bis cheerful countenance. Meeting him one 
morning, I asked him to tell me the secret of his 
constant happy flow of spirits. ‘No secret, Doc- 
tor,’ he replied. ‘I have got one of the best of 
wives, and when I go to work she always has a 
kind word of encouragement for me; and when 
I go home she meets me with a smile and a kiss ; 
and then tea is sure to be ready; and she has 
done so many little things through the day to 
please me, that I cannot find it in my heart to 
speak an unkind word to any body.’””” What in- 
fluence, then, has woman over the heart of man, 
to soften it, and make it the foundation of cheer- 
ful and pure emotions? Speak gently, then ; 
greeting, after the toils of the day are over, costs 
nothing, and goes far toward making home happy 
and peaceful. 


There is no complete reformation in the con- 
duct effected without a revolution in the heart. 


Telegraph Fac-similes.—Mr. Field has brought 
out to this country a number of very interesting 
specimens of the system of telegraphing now in 
operation between Paris and Lyons, and Paris 
and Bordeaux, by which exact copies of the mes- 
sage are produced at either extremity of the lines 
solely by mechanical means. The message is 
written on prepared paper, covered with a lead- 
colored surface, which is a non-conductor of the 
electric fluid. The writing, or drawing, in the 
ink furnished for the purpose, changes the points 
touched by it to the opposite electrical character. 
The pendulum is swinging at each end of the 
circuit in unison. Its upper end is divided into 
points—say, like a fine-toothed comb. The mes- 
sage being passed over these at one end, sends a 
current to correspond with the writing or lines, 
and produces an exact copy of the original upon 
the prepared paper held to the vibrating pendu- 

um in the distant city. Thus a fac-simile of 
writing and signature is furnished without any 
skill of the operator. A drawing of the likeness 
of a thief or absconding clerk is reproduced with 
minute faithfulness. Patterns of machinery, 
patterns for bonnets, hieroglyphics, messages in 
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Chinese, or in an unknown tongue, are copied with 
as little trouble as the simplest letters of a familiar 
alphabet. Some notice of this has been given in 
foreign journals, but no mere verbal description 
can convey a full idea of the wonderful process. 


Extract from William Dewsbury’s renarks to 
some friends, a few days before his decease :— 

“Therefore, friends, be faithful, and trust in 
the Lord your God; for this I can say, I never 
played the coward, but as joyfully entered prisons 
as palaces, bidding my enemies to keep me there 
as long as they could; and in the prison-house I 
sung praises to my God, and esteemed the bolts 
and Jocks put upon me as jewels; and in the 
name of the eternal God, I always got the victory : 
for they could not keep me any longer than the 
determined time of God.” 

And this (he adds) I have further to signify 
that my departure draws nigh. Blessed be my 
God, I am prepared. I have nothing to do but 
die, and put off this corruptible and mortal taber- 
nacle, this flesh that hath so many infirmities ; 
but the life that dwells in it, ascends out of the 
reach of death, hell and the grave; and immor- 
tality, eternal life, is my crown forever and ever. 


Health and Longevity of Brain-Workers, 

The following interesting statements in regard 
to the effects of mental toil, upon the average 
duration of life, are abridged from a recent article 
in Hours at Home: 

‘‘ Casting theory aside and applying the test of 
statistics, we shall see the falsity of the commonly 
received opinion, that the activity of the mind is 
uofavorable to health and longevity. And the 
object of this essay is to establish the opposite 
doctrine, that our brain-workers are as healthy 
and long-lived a class as we have among us. We 
shall first glance at the influences which conspire 
to produce this result, and then give some statis- 
tics which confirm the theory. 

No one occupation combines a// the conditions 
conducive to health and longevity. The laws of 
health demand at least four cardinal conditions: 
the occupation must admit of a healthful and 
symmetrical development of man’s whole nature— 
it must admit of system—it must be congenial— 
it must be one that can be prosecuted without 
undue anxiety and worriment. But taking the 
world as we find it, no such ideal occupation ex- 
ists. No profession meets all these conditions. 
No work, of brain or muscle, entirely escapes 
conflict with the known laws of hygiene. But 
some kinds of work approximate these condi- 
tions more nearly than others; and brain-workers, 
as we shall attempt to show, conform more closely 
to these laws than the mechanical or laboring 
classes, and consequently enjoy firmer health and 
greater length of days. 

The true doctrine is, that while mental anxiety 
is injurious, both to mind and body, mental ac- 
tivity is pre-eminently healthful. 

Let us now look at the special callings which 
require the largest exercise of the intellectual 
nature. 

Clergymen, in many respects, are the most 
prominent of our professional men, and are always 
cited as illustrations of the destructive effects of 
intellectual toil. 

Of 417 clergymen whose names are recorded 
in Allen’s Biographical Dictionary, the average 
age was 65.7, and of these 13 lived to be over 
90; 66 over 80; 23 over 70, and 84 over 60. In 
Massachusetts the average age of clergymen, as 
appears by the Registrative Report, is 56.75, and 


From statistics gathered at the same time and 
place as above, it appears that mechanics and 
laboring men of all classes die before they are 
50, while those engaged in printing, painting, 
and those who labor in unnatural positions, in 
over-heated rooms, do not attain an average of 
forty-five. A vast difference surely, and that can 
be explained on no theory but that of the pre- 
eminent healthfulness of intellectual toil. 

The profession of Law is also to an eminent 
degree favorable to health and longevity. Of 
lawyers it has been said that they ‘‘ need a bad 
heart and a good digestion.” If this be true, 
then our pleaders and counsellors are certainly 
well supplied with these conditions, for they stand 
high on the tables of longevity. Unlike clergy- 
men, lawyers are not always able to command 
their time or systematize their labor, and they are 
even more liable to exhausting crises. The ad- 
vocate must spend hours and days in the horrible 
air of court-rooms, and the counsellor, in his office- 
chair, leads the most sedentary life conceivable. 

On the other hand, law presents a wide field 
for the exercise of the largest powers of reason 


Working Under High Pressure.—It is an i 
portant element of success in life to acquire t 
habit of being beforehand with whatever y 
undertake. I can, perhaps, best illustrate wl 
I mean by an example taken from another bran 
of the subject. There are two friends, gentlem 
of large means, whose estates and whose anni 
incomes are about equal. One of these is alwe 
short of money, buys everything on credit, a 
on the longest credit that he can command; oft 
when travelling has to borrow money to take h 
home, and really has to make as many turns a 
shifts to get alongasif he were poor. All sim] 
because he lives just twelve months on the wro 
side of his income. The other man whose anni 
income and expenses are about the same as th 
of his neighbor, never has an open account, bt 
everything for cash, always has a plenty of mor 
in his pocket, and a plenty more in bank, and 
apparently without a care in the world, so far 
money is concerned. All simply because he liy 
just twelve months on the right side of his 
come. The two men have equal resources, 
the course of their lives they spend about eq 


and judgment; as a science it is intimately con-|amounts. Yet the one is always poor and harass 
nected with statesmanship and diplomacy. If/the other is ulways rich and at his ease. 


mental activity be healthful, then surely ought 
lawyers to enjoy a goodly length of life, notwith- 
standing the violations of hygienic laws that are 
incidental to their calling. 

Their average age in Massachusetts was found 
to be 56.11; in Rhode Island 48.75. They do 
not stand as high on the list as clergymen, and 
yet they are healthier as well as longer lived than 
most of the mechanics and laborers. 

According to ordinary impression Physicians 
are less able to cure themselves than others, and 
are hurried away by diseases from which their 
patients might be rescued. Medicine is, indeed, 
in some particulars, the most inconsistent and un- 
equal of the professions. In one aspect it is pecu- 
liarly conducive to health, in another it would 
appear to be exceedingly prejudicial. It calls into 
action the best faculties of the mind and heart; 
its study embraces in its totality the whole range 
of human thought and feeling. Not only isit his 
province to prescribe for merely physical maladies; 
it is his solemn, responsible privilege to 

“Minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck out from memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain,” 
a task that demands his moral as well as intellec- 
tual sympathy and inspiration. So far, then, as 
the practice of medicine gives scope for the exer- 
tion of man’s best faculties and quickens the 
moral nature, so far does it approximate the ideal 
type of a profession. 

But there is another side to the picture. The 
physician, especially the country practitioner, 
cannot adjust his hours of labor according to 
hygienic rules. He earns his bread out of human 
accidents that recognize no times or seasons. The 
life of a conscientious and successful practitioner 
must necessarily be one of exposure, anxiety, and 
irregular toil. 

Of 490 physicians of Massachusetts who died 
before 1840, the average age was 57, and 35 in 
each 100 attained the age of seventy. In Thatch- 
er’s Medical Biography 145 physicians,are men- 
tioned whose average age was 62, and of these 
25 lived to be over 90. Of 82 physicians and 
surgeons whose lives are sketched in Gross’ Medi- 
eal Biography, (including several who died before 
their prime) the average age was 59. Comparing 
the three professions, then, we find that the ex- 
pectation of life for clergymen is 60 years, for 


in Rhode Island 59.25. Of 840 clerical graduates |lawyers, 54, and for physicians, 52 years. 


of Harvard College the average age was 63.62, 


(To be concluded.) 


The picture has its counterpart in the hist 
of professional men. Some men in their int 
lectual disbursements are always beforehand a 
at their ease, while others of equal resources li 
habitually from hand to mouth. You will see 
editor scratching and scrambling for copy at t 
very latest moment, and living, it is to be fear 
in greater dread of the office devil than the otk 
personage of the same name. You will see t 
professor quaking over his incompleted expe 
ments or his half-finished manuscript, anxiou 
dreading the summons to lecture. You will : 
the clergyman locking himself up on Saturday 
push~ through under high pressure the serm 
that must be delivered on the morrow. The 
all, and others like these, simply in consequer 
of a bad habit of mental action, pass through | 
in a perpetual state of discomfort and professiot 
poverty. Brainwork so done is generally bac 
done, besides being done at a ruinous waste of t 
life-force.—Prof. Hart's “ Mistakes of Educa 
Men.” 


ae ee 

It is a delightful and animating reflection 
the sincere christian, that every occurrence of | 
life is under the immediate notice, and subject 
the control of his heavenly Father. He conte 
plates him as an ever present and almighty Friet 
whom no difficulties can baffle, nor unforese 
accidents surprise, whose counsel is proffered 
guide him safely through all the intricate a 
perplexing ways of life, to sanctify his afflictio 
to moderate his joy in prosperity, and so to oc 
trol the course of his personal concerns as ** tk 
all things shall work together for his good.”’? H 
great are the privileges of the christian. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 5, 1867, 


Among the items of news transmitted fr 
Kurope through the Atlantic cable are two : 
nouncements that are of some interest to all p 
fessing christians, inasmuch as they relate to p 
ceedings that may, more or less, affect the religi 
views and feelings of the members of two differ 
denominations, including a large portion of 
professing christian church. We allude to 
voluntary assembling at the invitation of the 
wate of England, at Lambeth, of a considera 
number of those who in the Episcopal Society 
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» station and title of bishops, for the purpose of 
asulting together on the affairs of their agitated 
mmunion; and to the convocation by the Pope 
an ecumenical or genera] council, to be held at 
me, and to embrace a large portion of the dig- 
aries connected with the papacy in all parts 
the world. This, we believe, will be the first 
neral Council of the Romish hierarchs that has 
en assembled since the famous one convened at 
ent in 1545, in order to put a stop to the pro- 
ss of the reformation set in motion by Martin 
ther. 
Time was when bodies‘similar to the last men- 
ned exercised absolute power over the great 
jority of the professing church, determining 
at it should accept as its faith, prescribing the 
ms of salvation, and obliging the secular powers 
execute their cruel decrees respecting those 
jom they denounced as heretics, or who refused 
submit implicitly to their behests. 
It is natural that the present announcement 
ould awaken reflection on some of the historical 
ents connected with those councils held in time 
ig past, and the mind revert to the almost in- 
ible pretensions to divine authority and infalli- 
ity that were put forth by and accorded to them 
the people. It is interesting to contrast it 
th the present, when the darkness of general 
jorance and superstition that for so many ages 
ld the nations of christendom- subservient to 
pes and Councils, has been greatly dispersed 
the gradual diffusion of the light of the gospel, 
closing the accumulated corruption of the papal 
eand its subordinate clergy, awakening inquiry, 
d leading men to exercise their common sense, 
til the despotism of Rome, and the dominion of 
posture, have been effectually shaken. The 
cussions and doings, therefore, of the two 
dies to which we have referred, will awaken 
ne interest, though it is probable they will ex- 
@ more curiosity than reverence or fear. That 
nposed of Episcopal priests, being but an image 
the other, and making less pretension, must 
y a subordinate part; not venturing to claim 
imenical supremacy, though its whole structure 
on the same assumption of authority that 
cterizes its elder and more imposing com- 
itor. 

e believe there are eighteen acknowledged 
eral Councils mentioned in ecclesiastical his- 
, though the Roman Catholics enumerating in 
ir list, the coming together of the Apostles 
1 Elders at Jerusalem, to decide on the disputed 
it of circumcision, as the first, make the num- 
‘nineteen. Protestants count from that sum- 
med by Constantine A. p. 325, at Nice, in 
thynia. This is generally considered to have 
eteised as important and perhaps as little in- 


a influence as any convened. It was con- 


ced in order to determine what were the doc- 
es accepted by what claimed to be the true 
istian church; to take steps for removing the 
defections therefrom, and to provide for 
future tranquillity of the flock and family of 
evers. The imperial summous is said to have 
ht together more than two thousand ecclesi- 
, of whom no less than three hundred and 
teen ranked as bishops. The Emperor pre- 
in person, and appears to have been anxious 
the healing of dissensions by the labours of 
h an august assembly. But such was the 
y and sordid ambition of most of the pre- 
such the accusations one against another, 
such the numerous and bitter quarrels, in the 
ts to promote their self-aggrandisement, that 
while it seemed probable the whole time and 


on would be devoted to settling private dis- 
rather than to ascertaining and enforcing 


the catholic faith. The Emperor, however, inter- 
posed his sovereign authority, and after reproving 
the worldly minded priests for the scandal they 
were bringing on the religion they professed to 
teach, commanded them to proceed with the busi- 
ness for which they had been convened. With 
unexpected unanimity they condemned and de- 
nounced the heresy of Arius, who was present ; 
drafted and approved a creed which, after being 
modified by a subsequent Council held at Con- 
stantinople A. D. 381, has been known as the 
“‘ Nicene Oreed,”’ and been almost universally ac- 
cepted by the “ orthodox churches.’’ In both 
these Councils the attempt to define by language 
dictated by the finite intellect of man, and not 
found in Holy Scripture, the incomprehensible 
nature and existence of the Three that bear record 
in heaven, gave rise to protracted debate, alto- 
gether unbecoming the awful character of the 
subject ; the difficulties being multiplied, and the 
incongruities made more gross by the introduc- 
tion of the word person applied to Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. 

Horne states that it was at a Council held at 
Laodicea, in the fourth century, that it was de- 
cided which writings should be accepted as the 
canonical scriptures, and those now called the 
Apocrypha were declared to be compositions of 
uninspired authors, and not to be ranked with the 
products of holy men of God who wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. This decision 
was attempted to be repealed by the Council of 
Trent in 1545. 

In this casual notice we cannot undertake to 
specify the time, place of meeting or acts of the 
eighteen ecumenical Councils, but we may briefly 
refer to the last mentioned, and the last convoked 
by Papal authority until that which is now about 
to be summoned. It was resorted to in the hope 
that it might be able to silence Luther and his 
coadjutors, or at least effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the powerful Protestant chiefs and the 
Romish church. It commenced its sessions at 
Trent, then removed to Boulogne, and again re- 
turned to the former place. At first it was small 
in number, being chiefly made up of Spanish and 
Italian prelates, but afterwards was more gener- 
ally attended by those from other parts of Hurope. 
The decrees promulgated by this Council give 
ample evidence of the height to which sacerdotal 
presumption had arrived, and the arrogant deter- 
mination to secure the ecclesiastical orders from 
all interference on the part of the secular powers. 
The Pope was declared infallible, and his authority 
confirmed in all its former latitude. The pro- 
perty of the church was pronounced sacred. No 
clergyman could be tried in the civil courts unless 
the consent of the bishop was first obtained; nor 
could he be obliged to pay taxes or fines. Hvery 
mandate of an ecclesiastical judge must be exe- 
cuted without question or delay ; while all secular 
power was held to be subordinate to the ‘‘ church.”’ 
Of course, the new faith and the revolt from the 
‘holy See” were denounced. In consequence of 
some parts of the Apocrypha being thought to 
sanction certain rites in the Romish church, those 
writings—previously condemned—were now de- 
clared to be of equal authority with those received 
by the primitive christians as composing the 
‘‘ sacred canon ;’’ as also that the traditions hand- 
ed down and preserved in “the church’ are en- 
titled to as much regard, as a rule of faith, as 
what was recorded in the scriptures, and that the 
Latin translation of the scriptures—the Vulgate as 
it is called—should be held as authentic, and be 
used in the “churches” andschools. Thiscelebrated 
Council continued its sessions for nearly eighteen 
years, and its conclusions have given rise to much 


dispute within the Romish “church,” it being 
long before they were accepted by all the Catholic 
nations of Europe. 

In forming our opinion respecting the spirit 
that animated and the results obtained by these 
ecclesiastical legislatures, we must keep in mind 
the gross darkness that covered the people, and 
that the Bible was carefully withheld from them. 
No doubt there were some good men in the dif- 
ferent convocations, and some of the measures 
taken by them were calculated to prevent the 
more general prevalence of certain fatal errors, 
industriously promulgated by schismatics, and 
blindly adopted by the ignorant and easily-led 
people. But under the management of unscru- 
pulous Popes, they were engines for the propaga- 
tion of evil. They were at once the result of and 
the promoters of priestcraft ; many of them being 
principally composed of men whose whole lives 
and bearing gave unmistakable evidence that they 
were altogether unfit to have anything to do with 
regulating the affairs of the true Church, though 
they showed themselves well adapted to support 
the priority and extend the power of the See of 
Rome. By their direct appointment, or under 
the shadow of their authority, false opinions, 
elaborate folly, the most abominable falsehood, 
and the most cruel persecution were inaugurated 
and persisted in. Image-worship, Mariolatry, 
canonization, “holy relics,’ transubstantiation, 
auricular confession and absolution, penance and 
purgatory, the sale of indulgences, and monastic 
institutions, are all direct fruits of their legisla- 
tion, or the legitimate consequences of the prin- 
ciples they sauctioned. 

Happily the power of these imposing conven- 
tions has been broken, and though we may fear 
some mischevious effects from those now about to 
assemble, yet no commanding attitude assumed 
by either, no stratagem of priestly dexterity, can 
again introduce former abuses, nor curtail the 
religious liberty which includes an open Bible to 
the professing christian Church, and the right to 
each one to seek from it instruction in righteous- 
ness, under the guidance of that measure of the 
Grace of God which bringeth salvation, and has 
appeared unto all men. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


When the notice to our subscribers respecting 
the terms of payment was inserted in No. 2 of 
this volume, it was the intention of the Contribu- 
tors to “The Friend” that bills should be sent to 
all whose subscriptions were then unpaid. Having 
lately ascertained, that owing to the sickness of 
the person on whom this duty devolved, these 
bills have not been sent, it has been concluded 
for the present year to extend the time for pay- 
ment at the old rates, to the Ist of Eleventh 
month. All those who pay their subscriptions 
before the lst of Eleventh month, will be entitled A 
to receive the paper at $2.00 per annum. 

It has been gratifying to notice the general 
promptness of Friends in paying their subscrip- 
tions, and we hope those yet in arrears will be 
encouraged to follow their example. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—A Constantinople dispatch of the 29th, 
says: ‘* The Sultan has at length sent out a commission 
of inquiry, consisting of three Turks and three Greeks, 
to investigate the affairs of Candia. The Turkish mem- 
bers are Riza Pacha, Kabrel Pacha and the Vizier.” 

The Russian demands for a session of Crete to Greece, 
and for the equality of the christians, being refused by 
the Porte, the Czar has declined to see the Sultan, there 
being nothing agreeable to say. The Porte hus pro- 
claimed a full amnesty to the insurgents, and a suspen- 
sion of hostilities throughout Crete, and allows a month 
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and a half for the insurgents to lay down their arms or 
leave the island. 

There was much commotion in Italy upon the arrest 
of Garibaldi, and serious disturbances in many places, 
which were suppressed by the military. In some cities 
the mobs were fierce and obstinate, and the troops 
were obliged to use their bayonets, and sometimes fire 

upon the people, many of whom were killed and a large 
number wounded. Garibaldi, from his prison, has 
written a letter in which he says, the Romans have the 
right of slaves to rise against oppression, and it is the 
duty of the Italians to help them. He hopes his fellow 
patriots will not be discouraged, but will march on to 
the liberation of Rome, and concludes by declaring that 
the eyes of the world are upon them. The Pope haé 
sent a message to Napoleon thanking him for the arrest 
of Garibaldi. It is reported that King Victor Emmanuel 
is about to issue a proclamation calling an extraordi- 
nary session of the Italian Parliament. In another pro- 
clamation the king says, that the faith of the government 
pledged in its treaties with foreign Powers, exacted of 
it the painful duty of arresting Garibaldi. A later re- 
port states that Garibaldi has been released on parole, 
and has retired to Caprera. 

The French official journals praise the decision and 
firmness of the King of Italy, and say that the conduct 
of the Italian government is another guarantee of peace. 

A dispute has arisen between the King of Belgium 
and the Emperor of Austria in regard to the estate of 
Maximilian. 

The report that the Spanish government had recalled 
the fleet from the Pacific is positively denied. The out- 
break in Catalonia has been suppressed, but the country 
about Barcelona was still disturbed by the insurgents. 

In the North German Parliament, on the 24th ult., 
Bismarck made a patriotic and significant speech, de- 
claring in the most emphatic manner tbat if the German 
nation wished to unite, there was no power strong 
enough to hinder the union, nor was there any paltry 
enough to make the attempt. Tbe North German 
Gazette, the organ of Bismarck, says the South German 
States are now free to join the confederation of the 
North, and make Germany one nation. 

Fenian movements cause uneasiness in both England 
and Ireland. The government has sent gunboats to 
guard the southern and western coasts of Ireland. A 
Fenian cruiser has been seen on the Irish coast. 

Late dispatches from Japan state that the christians 
in various parts of the island are maltreated by the 
natives. This is especially the case at Nagasaki and 
its vicinity. 

The Pan-Anglican Synod, now in session in England, 
has condemned the writings of Bishop Colenso. 

The Peace Congress at Geneva declared its principles 
to be democracy, political, economical, and philosopbi- 
cal liberty, abolition of standing armies, and sympathy 
with oppressed nationalities. The next Congress will 
be held at Manheim. 

The statement that Austria intends to confiscate 
church property to meet her financial deficiencies, is 
officially denied. 

The Liverpool quotations for cotton show no material 


change. Breadstuffs are firmer. California wheat, 14s. 
ld. per 100 lbs. Consols, 94 7-16. U.S. 5-20, 72 13-16. 
Unirep Strarus.—The Jndians.—The Indian Peace 


Commission has adjourned to meet at Fort Hacker, in 
Kansas, on the 8th inst., for the purpose of making 
arrangements to meet the Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, Apa- 
ches, Sioux and Camanches at Medicine Lodge creek, 
eighty miles south of Fort Larned. The council with 
the chiefs of the Brule and other tribes, was successful. 
They agreed to meet the Commission at Fort Laramie 
on the first of next month, and in the mean time they 
will send out runners among their people to bring into 
the council at that place those who have not yet been 
met with. A telegram from one of the Commissioners 
states that the prospect of peace with all the Indians is 
more encouraging than it bas been at any time. Super- 
intendent Head writes to the Indian Bureau from Great 
Salt Lake, that the Indian chief Black Hawk, had 
pledged himself to use all his influence to stop further 
depredations. Black Hawk engages to visit his own 
band at once, and stop all hostilities, and immediately 
thereafter see the other hostile Utes and induce them to 
do likewise, and hold a council with the Superintendent 
within six or eight weeks. 

The North Pacific Railroad.—A communication from 
the Governor of Minnesota, rece ved at the Land Office, 
announces the completion of the first section of the St. 
Paul and Pacifie road, extending twenty miles west- 
ward from St. Paul 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 238. In the cor- 
responding week last year the interments numbered 
311. 


New Orleans.—This city still suffers from yellow fever. 
From the 24th to the 28th ult. inclusive, the deaths from 
this disease numbered 351. 

Miscellaneous.—The U.S. Secretary of the Treasury 
has received a letter from the executors of Ralph S. 
Fretz, of San Francisco, notifying him of a bequest of 
$20,000 to the Secretary of the Treasury to be applied 
towards paying the national debt. 

The receipts of wheat at Milwaukie last week were 
756,640 bushels. Number one wheat sold at $1.87 a 
$1.94 a bushel. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court of Georgia have 
published a letter favoring reconstruction under the 
military bills, on the ground of necessity and expedi- 
ence. 

A remarkable bail storm passed over Philadelphia, 
and portions of the adjacent country, on the afternoon 
of the 25th ult. It lasted only a few minutes, but the 
hail stones were unusually large and caused the de- 
struction of a great quantity of window-glass. The 
same storm passed over Reading before reaching Phila- 
delphia. A Reading dispatch says: ‘‘ The stones were 
more noted for their size than number, many of .them 
being as large as a ben’s egg, and some were picked up 
which measured eight inches in circumference and 
weighed three ounces.” In Philadelphia there was a 
pretty copious fall of hail, but few of the pieces exceeded 
the half of a walnut, and they were generally much 

smaller. 

A sudden change in the weather throughout the 
northern States was experienced about the close of the 
Ninth month. On the 30th three inches of snow fell in 
New Hampsbire. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company are preparing 
for winter by roofing in the most exposed portion of the 
road, such as the deep cuts through the snow belt. A 
large quantity of freight is now crossing the mountains. 

Alaska.—Dates from the new territory to 8th mo. 20th 
have been received. Business was active in New Arch- 
angel, and town lots have largely advanced in value. 
There is some coin in circulation, but leather money is 
most commonly in use. The Copper river country is 
reported by the Indians and Russians to be rich in gold, 
copper and coal, but the natives are very hostile and 
warlike. The weather at New Archangel was pleasant. 
All kinds of common vegetables are raised ; salmon and 
other fish are abundant, and deer sell at 80 cts. each. 
The Russians, Finns and Germans, it is stated, are very 
glad that the country has been annexed to the United 
States, 

New York.—Mortality last week, 437. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th ult. Mew York.—American gold 143}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1103; ditto, 5-20, new, 1074; ditto. 
10-40, 5 per cents, 993. Superfine State flour, $8.50 
a $9.40. Shipping Ohio, $9.90 a $11; finer brands, 
$11.20 a $14. St. Louis extra, $16. Amber State 
wheat, $2.62 a $2.63; white Michigan, $2.81; No. 1 
Milwaukie, $2.30. Oats, 75 a 76 cts. Rye, $1.50 a 
$1.60. Western mixed corn, $1.30; southern white 
$1.34. Middling uplands cotton, 22 cts.; Orleans, 23 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8.25; extra, 
family and fancy, from $8.50 to $14. Red wheat, $2.25 
a $2.45; amber, $2.50. Rye, $1.50 a $1.60. Yellow 
corn, $1.44; western mixed, $1.20 a $1.42. Oats, 70 a 
80 cts. Clover-seed, $9 a $9.25. Timothy, $3. The 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle reached about 2400 
head. Extra sold at 14 a 15 cts., fair to good, 12 a 13 
cts., and common 9a 11 cts. About 10,000 sheep sold 
at 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $10 a $11.50 per 100 


Ibs. net. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.91; No. 2 $1.86, 
No. 1 corn, $1.02. Oats, 53} cts. Milwaukie.—No. 1 
wheat, $1.92 ; No. 2, $1.86. Oats, 52 cts. No. 1 corn, 


$1.03; No. 2, $1.02. Cincinnati.—No. 1 red wheat, 
$2.40. Corn, 98 cts. Oats, 60 a 61 cts. Cotton, 19 
cts. St. Louis— White wheat, $2.45 ; red $2.30 a $2.40, 


Spring, $1.77 a $1.87. Corn, $1.07 a $1.15. Oats, 
61 a 62 cts, Cleveland.—No. 1 red wheat, $2.30. Corn, 
$1.09 a $1.10, New Orleans.—Middling cotton, 18} cts. 
Corn, $1.40 a $1.45. Oats, 80 cts. Louisiana sugar, 


15$a16 cts. Cuba, 12 a 13} cts. 


NOTICE. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessagsa, Catta- 
raugus Oo., New York. Friends-who may feel their 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 
Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., Phila. 
Jobn M. Kaighn, Oamden, N. J. 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 


Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


NOTICE. : 


A Meeting of “The Philadelphia Associatior 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” wil 
held at the usual place on Second-day evening, the 
inst., at 74 o’clock. Mark BaLpERSTON, 

Philada., 10th mo. 4th, 1867. Cler 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Philip P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 41; f 
Elizabeth H. Whittemore, N. J., $4, vols. 40 and 
from Henry Clark, O., $2, vol. 41; from Israel Heal 
$2, vol. 41; from Jacob Reeder, Io., $2, vol. 41; 
Sam’ Alsop, Jr.. Pa., $2, vol. 41; from Jos. R. Chey 
Pa., $2, vol. 41; from Mary D. Maris, Pa., $2, vol. 
from Elwood Burgess, @., per B. Hollingsworth, 4 
$2, vol. 41; from Wm. F. Reeve, N. J., $6, vols. 39, 
and 41; from Stephen M. Brinton, Pa., per G. Gilt 
Agt., $2, vol. 41; from N. Warrington, Agt., Io., for. 
Briggs, $2, vol. "41, for Christiana Smith, $4, vols 
and 41, for David "Lupton, $2, vol. 41, and for Si 
Dixon, $4, vols. 40 and 41; from A. Cowgill, Agt., 
for Thos. Crozer, $2, vol. 41, for Sarah A. Atkinson, 
to No. 27, vol. 42, for Sam’l Fawcett, $1, to No. 10, 
40; from Jos. Wilson, O., $3, to No. 52, vol. 41; f 
Edward Thorn, N. J., $2, vol. 41, and for Jos. S. |] 
dleton, $2, vol. 41; from Robt. Plummer, Catha 
Wilson, Edmund Bailey, Jno. Hall, Rachel Green, 
Jesse Bailey, O., $2 each, vol. 41, Noah Hartley, $: 
No. 16, vol. 40, and Geo. Tatum and Aaron Frame 
each, vols, 40 and 41; from Geo. Haines, N. J., $2, 
41; from Bartram Kaighn, N. J., $2, vol. 40; f 
Elizabeth Young, O., per E. Stratton, Agt., $2, vol. 
from Hannah Smedley, Pa., per S. L. Smedley, $2, 
41; from Elizabeth J. Richards, Pa., $2, vol. 41; 1 
Sarah E. Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 41; from Nathan Lin 
Pa., $2, vol. 41; froin Job Windle, Ind., $4, vols. 40 
41; from M. M. Morlan, Agt., O., fog Chris’r Allen, 
vols. 39 and 40, for David Fawcett, 6, vols. 39, 40, 
41, and for Jobn French, $6, vols. '39, 40, and 41; { 
Wm. A. Riker, N. J., $2, vol. 41. : 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have ch 
of this Institution, will be held in Philadelphia on a 
day, the 4th of Tenth month, at 2 P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 10 A. m. ; ; 
the Committee on Admissions at 114 a.m., on thes 


day. Samurt Morris, 
Philada, 9th mo. 25th, 1867. Cler 
EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOR 


PERSONS. 


Principal Teachers are wanted for these sto 
open about the first of Tenth month. Applic 
should be made at once to ' 

Isaac Morgan, Jr., 622 Noble St. — 
Elton B. Gifford, 457 Marshall St. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St 


7 

TEACHER WANTED. j 

Wanted, a well qualified Female Teacher, of en 
and experience, to teach Grammar, History, 
Frienps’ Serect Scxoor ror Boys, in this city. 

For further information apply to 

Thomas Lippincott, No. 413 want 

Charles J. Allen, No. 304 Arch St, — 

Rebecea S. Allen, No, 335 South Fiftl 

Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 


ot ha 

FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN ASSOCIATION. | 

A Special Meeting of this Association will be he 

the meeting-house on Arch street, on Fifth- oa 
mo. 10th, 1867, at 7.30 p.m. The attendance of 

terested is particularly requested. 

By order of the Executive Board, wal 

Joun B. Garrert, 

Ricuarp Capury, 


YARDLEY WARNER, \— 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 1867. Committ 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NBAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADE 

Physician andSuperintendent,--JosHua ad 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patienta. 
made to the Superintendent, to CoarLes Exui 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, 
Cayatsy or to any other Member of the Board, 


“WILLIAM oe PILE, ‘PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut street, 


